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to sea in the face of the night and make for the contin- 
nent". Mr. Wightman, venturing, as he says (131), to 
suggest that "anchors were not thrown out at all", that 
"the ablative absolute here puts an hypothetical case 
merely", and that "the subjunctive complerentur . . . 
is one of Ideal Certainty", offers the following alterna- 
tive: "And though they were to cast anchor, yet since 
then on the other hand they would fill, these latter, as 
their only recourse, standing out to sea even in the face 
of the night, headed for the continent". Now it seems 
to me that Caesar's contemporary readers would have 
understood both the ablative absolute and the subjunc- 
tive in the same sense as his modern editors, and that, 
since in the one or two passages in which he admittedly 
uses a subjunctive of Ideal Certainty his meaning is 
unmistakable, if he had intended to convey that the 
ships did not anchor, he would have expressed his 
meaning differently. "I do not hesitate", writes 
Professor Postgate, whose judgment in questions of 
Latin scholarship carries weight, "to say that in my 
opinion your interpretation of the Latin words 'ancoris 
iactis cum fluctibus complerentur <naves>' in Caesar 
B. G. IV 28.3 is correct and that of Mr. Wightman 
inadmissible". 

T. Rice Holmes. 



MR. WIGHTMAN'S REJOINDER 

Assume the Gallic sailors to have cast anchor where 
he will, Mr. Holmes cannot escape this fact — and a very 
untoward one it is, coming as the sequel to his theory — 
the fact, namely, that the anchorage picked out, so far 
from being even comparatively sheltered, was such a 
storm-swept position that the vessels must be got out 
forthwith, as the one means by which to save them from 
foundering on the spot. One of two things follows: 
either the shipmasters had blundered again in not draw- 
ing close enough in under the land to make the most of 
such partial shelter as the point seemed to offer, or else, 
during the run to leeward, there was no shelter whatever 
to be found. 

Upon either supposition the situation confronting this 
division of transports, once they were anchored, became 
simi'ar to that which confronted the fleet of eighty 
which arrived earlier. Therefore I reaffirm that, as any 
handling of these latter is expressly declared by Caesar 
to have been impossible, handling can hardly be con- 
ceived as possible in the case of the former; the more so 
as they were in a water-logged condition. 

Mr. Holmes cavils at the hypothesis which I put 
forward as a possible explanation of the fact that the one 
division of this flotilla of eighteen transports was not 
immediately handled in exactly the same manner as 
the other. Here he misconceives his adversary. I 
have not necessarily fallen into a dilemma because Mr. 
Holmes chooses so to represent me. The shipmasters in 
the division with which our discussion is concerned, in 
neglecting to tack on the instant, were, of course, so far 
acting deliberately. But my words cannot fairly be 



construed to mean that they were at any time "deliber- 
ately moving in a gale towards a danger point to lee- 
ward in the groundless hope of finding smooth water 
near it". When they acted in the first instance, the 
danger consequent thereupon was not realized. There 
followed a brief interval during which, under over- 
powering pressure of wind and wave, they were being 
carried whither they would not. When next they acted 
deliberately, it was to turn their course away from the 
direction in which danger lay. That is, where deliber- 
ateness is present, danger so far as known is absent; 
when the element of danger appears, deliberateness as a 
factor disappears; when presently deliberateness 
reappears in the presence of danger, immediately the 
movement changes, and is directed not towards a danger 
point but away from it. 

So easy it is to detect what is sophistical in Mr. 
Holmes's argument, and to show that what he fancied 
was a clear case against the seamanship for which I am 
answerable is, after all, wholly specious. 

To the charge of vagueness, if vague I was, my answer 
is that Caesar himself had not seen fit at this point in 
his narrative to be so explicit as would seem to us to 
have been desirable, and I was resolved to heed the 
bounds of his reserve. Mr. Holmes, on the other hand, 
in determining to his own satisfaction the several posi- 
tions successively taken by the transports off the coast, 
allows himself to do so with a circumstantiality which 
quite outruns the meagerness of the Latin text. Yet, 
for all that, his theory cannot be made to hold together. 
After putting the Gallic sailors in the light of blunderers, 
it caps the climax by attributing to them what is 
nothing short of an absurdity, and so wrecks itself 
utterly. Let us see. Mr. Holmes contends (Ancient 
Britain, 319) that the peril apprehended was that of 
'broaching to' as the ships scudded before the gale. 
Eventually, according to Mr. Holmes, the ships were 
brought to anchor. Now before letting go anchors, 
they had, of course, to be put head to the wind or 'hove 
to' first, and this manoeuver, if it took place at all, must 
— as subsequently transpires — have taken place in the 
midst of a terrific seaway. Therefore, it would have 
been attended with the identical danger which, during 
the run to leeward, had lain in the possibility of 'broach- 
ing to', for the only difference between the two move- 
ments is that the latter would have been involuntary, 
whereas the former, that of 'heaving to', was purely 
voluntary. That is, Mr. Holmes's theory requires us 
to suppose that the shipmasters ended by deliberately 
doing what was essentially the very thing of which they 
had all along been so apprehensive, and against which, 
so far as watchful steering would avail, they had up 
to this moment studiously guarded. 

To differ from the editors is, in the eyes of Mr. 
Holmes, a grave offense — at least for anyone but him- 
self. He forgets — what I was at pains to point out — 
that, whereas all the editors are in complete agreement 
upon two essential details, (1) the meaning of deiceren- 
tur, and (2) the nature of the peril intimated in magna 
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sui cum periculo, he has set up a theory which necessi- 
tates his breaking with them at both points. It was 
he, then, who first felt it necessary "to throw all the 
editors overboard", while I, finding Mr. Holmes himself 
no more satisfactory as a pilot than his predecessors, 
merely dropped him in addition over the taffrail. 

As to my translation of the ablative absolute, I am 
persuaded, that, whatever else may be said against it, 
it involves no inherent impossibility. If hoc uno inler- 
fecto (Cicero, Cat. 1.30) taken in connection with posse, 
which is future in sense, is seen to be. a disguised future 
protasis, why should not, by a perfectly logical exten- 
sion, an ablative absolute when linked with a Subjunc- 
tive of Ideal Certainty become the equivalent of a 
forward looking clause introduced by etiam si? Cer- 
tainly it would be very difficult for anyone to show that 
it could not. "Inadmissible", then, must be set down 
as a somewhat categorical pronouncement, even though 
it comes from so eminent a Latinist as Professor Post- 
gate. 

Nor is it of any avail for Mr. Holmes to argue that "if 
he (Caesar) had intended to convey that the ships did 
not anchor he would have expressed his meaning 
differently". This sort of reasoning presupposes that 
Caesar's language elsewhere is always unequivocal ; and 
that is not true. Is priores, for instance (B. G. 7.82.4), 
substantive or adjective? Schneider holds the former 
to be true; Mr. Holmes (in his annotated edition) the 
latter. 

My original impulse to discuss this passage came from 
conviction that the interpretation of it common to our 
School editions involved a violation of first principles 
of seamanship, that the situation had not been greatly 
improved by this later theory of Mr. Holmes, and that, 
therefore, neither the interpretation given by earlier 
editors nor Mr. Holmes's own could be retained unless 
we purposed to charge the Gallic seamen with a very 
lubberly performance, the shipmasters with incapacity, 
and Caesar himself with unwonted inadvertency to 
blundering on the part of his subordinates. To this I, 
for one, was — and am — averse. 

P Exet^n: D h MY ' Alfred R. Wightman. 



I agree with Mr. Holmes that the vessels about which 
he, Mr. Wightman, and Mr. King (The Classical 
Weekly 9.167-168) have been writing did in fact 
anchor: to take ancoris iactis as equivalent to a condi- 
tional clause is to convict Caesar, more fully even than 
is necessary, of writing here without regard to clear- 
ness. 

In reaching this conclusion I attach much weight to a 
word to which neither Mr. Holmes nor Mr. Wightman 
has given any attention — tamen (in the group quae 
tatnen ancoris iactis, etc.). On either Mr. Holmes's or 
Mr. Wightman's view of ancoris iactis the position of 
tamen before these words is. extraordinary. Even the 
tendency of the Romans to set tamen early in its clause 



does not account for the position of the word here. 
Emphasizing the position of tamen as pointing a con- 
trast to something exp essed or implied in the preceding 
clause, and taking ancoris iactis as equivalent to an 
adversative clause, I interpret the passage as follows: 

. . . no one of these ships could hold its course, but 
some were swept back to their starting-point, others to 
the lower (western) part of the island <so that at last 
they tried anchoring>, but since nevertheless, in spite 
of anchoring, they found that the billows were filling 
them, they of necessity, in the teeth of the night, put 
out toward deep water, and made for the continent. 

It seems to me that more or less subconsciously Caesar 
felt the words aliae ad inferiorem partem insulae . . . 
deicerentur as meaning aliae . . . deice entur sed, 
ne amplius deicerentur, ancoras iacerent. The idea in 
sed . . . iacerent does not find formal expression 
in this clause, perhaps because the inclusion of such a 
sed-c\anse within a sed-clause would be awkward. At 
any rate, the position of tamen proves to me that, before 
he wrote quae, Caesar had in mind the fact that the 
vessels under discussion did in fact anchor, as a last 
desperate resort. It is to this idea of anchoring that 
tamen is opposed; it is this idea of anchoring that 
ancoris iactis repeats. 

I wonder that neither Mr. Holmes nor Mr. Wightman 
has noted the proof so clearly supplied by 4.29.1 that 
the Roman shipmasters were none too clever; they 
knew nothing about a very important fact connected 
with the tides in Oceano! It would be easy to do such 
shipmasters too much honor. Caesar, of course, had 
allowed himself none too much time to gather informa- 
tion about Britain and its surroundings; he tells us, 
also, in 4.20, that there was practically no information 
to be had, at least from the Gauls. In his campaign 
against the Veneti, also, he had to get his information 
in the school of experience 1 . 

One point more may be discussed. Neither Mr. 
Holmes nor Mr. Wightman is exactly right about 
magno {sui) cum periculo. As cum shows, Caesar's idea 
is that the peril was a concomitant of the condition 
represented by deicerentur. A similar example is 
Cicero, Cat. 1.33: 

Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summa rei publicae 
salute cum tua peste ac pernicie cumque eorum exitio, 
qui se tecum . . . iunxerunt, proficiscere. . . . 

As Professor Kent rightly pointed out in The 
Classical Weekly 5.162, the c«m-phrases mean 
'attended by', etc. "The translation to makes the 
phrase express tendency" (so Professor Kent), or 
consequence (so Mr. Wightman). The periculum and 
the deicerentur were, so to say, contemporaneous, coin- 
cident, coterminous. c. K. 



^or a very interesting and suggestive examination of Caesar's 
remark in 3. 12. 1 about the tides see an article by Professor S. G. 
Oliphant, entitled Caesar B. G., III., 12,1, — a Review and an 
Interpretation, in American Journal of Philology 37 (1916). 



